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THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


President Stephen Joel T. rachtenberg looks at 


Basic Science Research: Challenges for the 1990s and Beyond 


On Dec. 9, 1988, President Stephen Joel Trachtenberg 
delivered a timely message to the basic sciences group of 
the George Washington University Medical Center. The 
years immediately ahead of us are going to pose some 
major challenges to the future of scientific research, he 
asserted. What follows is an abridged version of his remarks. 


asic science research in the United States has 
reached a dramatic crossroads. What happens 
this year is likely to shape the future of scientific 
research to the end of the twentieth century and 
beyond. 

The battle over the deficit is going to take 
some very sharp turns, and involve some very intense 
partisan feelings, before it reaches any kind of a conclusion. 
Between widespread resistance to a tax increase, a growing 
sentiment that favors greater federal involvement in social 
welfare issues, and an overall feeling that America’s 
economy is no longer competitive in the international 
marketplace, the future of federal support for basic science 
research is truly up for grabs. 

It appears there are already constraints on the funding 
levels of the National Institutes of Health, the National 
Science Foundation, the National Institute of Mental Health 
and other federal agencies. If those levels are significantly 
reduced, the rush to other funding sources, especially private 
and corporate foundations, will take the form of a stampede; 
and there will be a net reduction in the funding levels, for 
both individual researchers and research teams, from those 
sources as well. 

All these developments represent a major challenge for 
those who have devoted their professional lives to research 
in basic science. That challenge will be further complicated 
by a number of other contemporary trends. For example, 
American corporations are now devoting relatively small 
amounts of money and effort to research and development. 
That’s often cited as still another reason for our nation’s 
economic decline. Though corporate R&D has usually 
focused on applied technology rather than basic science, 
its reduction as a percentage of corporate budgets will 
inevitably have a ‘‘sympathetic’’ impact on other parts of 
the economy. 

And finally, there is the furor about whether or not to 
build a superconducting supercollider that would be avail- 
able for use soon after the mid-1990’s. The symbolic 
implications of the supercollider may have already outstrip- 
ped the neutral question of how badly it is needed. Especially 
galling to American researchers in physics is the suggestion 
that they can ‘‘make do’’ by using the European Large 
Hadron Collider that will probably be constructed at Geneva. 

We stand at a point in history when issues involving the 
cost of basic research are running neck-and-neck, in the 
public mind, with issues involving the cost of medical care, 
the cost of improved social welfare programs, the cost of 
reducing present assaults on the ecology of our planet, and 
the cost of cleaning up the nuclear debris now reposing in 
our bomb factories. 

Let me turn now to the George Washington University 
and its own support of the basic research it encourages 
among its scientific faculty. One likely result of the nation- 
wide tendencies I’ ve discussed is that, like other universities, 
this one will be asked to take up some of the slack as 
federal agencies are forced to contract their grant-giving 
programs. Requests like that will of course have to be 
considered within the context of a limited university budget 
that will also be experiencing requests from many, if not 
most, other constituencies within the institution. For the 
unhappy fact is that cutbacks in federal support, when they 
occur, will impact not only on basic science research but 


also on study in applied technology, social science and 
humanities as well. 

One thing is clear: Basic science research at the George 
Washington University is too important to be left to the 
traditional means of fund-raising that supported institutional 
research earlier in this century. What’s needed is an approach 
oriented toward the conditions of the late eighties and early 
nineties, that—among other things—will make it possible 
for me as president to get as creatively involved as possible, 
once we know exactly the extent of the impact of the deficit 
on grant-giving agencies. 

Beyond the issues of support for scientific research, I 
believe the year 1989 will be a dramatic one in the history 
of American higher education. Of growing critical signifi- 
cance to the American public and its political representatives 
are issues that involve (a) the ever-intensifying growth of 
disciplinary specialization within our universities, (b) the 
loss of pedagogical integration that this fragmenting process 
has produced, (c) the fact that ethical and moral consider- 
ations are much harder to keep track of in an academic 
world that consists of so many curricular niches and 
cubbyholes, and (d) the charge that Americans are getting 
a *‘raw deal’’ when it comes to teaching services actually 
received in exchange for their expenditures on tuition. 

One of my functions as chief executive officer of this 
university is to spot trends that might eventually cause its 
faculty and staff pain, and to do what I can to see to it that 
the pain is averted or minimized. Right now, I see no more 
urgent a priority for The George Washington University 
than to get itself as shipshape as possible for the coming 
confrontations between the individuals and families respon- 
sible for paying tuition and the schools to whom those 
payments go. Those confrontations, administered through 
legislative, executive and judicial representatives at the 
federal and state levels, will be closely tied to issues 


involving research within the American universities and the 
extent to which that research gets funded. 

In other words, the declarations heard from former 
Education Secretary William Bennett, though they stimu- 
lated a lot of outrage in the world of higher education, 
were premonitory rumblings only. During the presidential 
campaign both candidates addressed themselves to the issue 
of Americans being able to afford higher education for their 
children. We are now in a year when a program for handling 
the national deficit will be a major priority. We don’t need 
a crystal ball to see that any federal help for our higher 
education system will soon be coming with increased federal 
demands for accountability—including accountability with 
respect to the quality and quantity of the actual education 
being received by the students at schools that receive 
research funding from Washington. 

Rather than await demands and harshly imposed require- 
ments from ‘“‘outside,’’ we at the George Washington 
University need to take pre-emptive measures to make 
certain that we remain in control of our daily lives and our 
long-term future. This university needs to take a pro-active 
stance in establishing its reputation as a school not in need 
of extensive federal guidance and supervision as it seeks to 
perform its research and teaching functions. Indeed, its 
future as a university that will rank among the very best in 
the United States—a university that serves as a paradigm 
for other schools to follow—seems to me deeply bound up 
with its ability to respond to the growing nationwide worry 
about the vitality and viability of our entire higher education 
system. 

What we need to accomplish here is an integrative 
curricular approach that ties superb research very closely 
to teaching, and ties the exploration of individual discipli- 
nary challenges, organically and systematically, to a broader 
perspective that includes ethical and moral issues. Medical 
schools and law schools are beginning to offer their students 
the opportunity to discuss ethical issues in ways that would 
have seemed like sheer fantasy twenty years ago. What that 
new curricular direction amounts to, nationwide, is a 
meeting of the professions and humanities, one that has 
been forced upon us by crises that are ultimately global and 
that sometimes threaten the future of our entire species. 

Here at George Washington, our new Chair of Medical 
Humanities is an indication of how seriously we are seeking 
to meet this new level of concern on the part of the American 
public. For the sake of our long-term well-being, and to 
achieve a leadership role among the nation’s universities, 
however, we will have to demonstrate what we can do to 
create first a spirit and then a curricular approach that 
emphasizes integration as a companion to specialization, 
teaching as a colleague to research, and the fusion of 
scientific with humanistic considerations as a counterweight 
to the risks posed by ‘‘value-free’’ exploration of a world 
as vulnerable as the one we inhabit at the present time. 

I have no illusions about how difficult that will be to 
achieve. Academic history is littered with the bones of what 
looked like worthy attempts to deal with these challenges, 
but turned out to be public relations ploys that were never 
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Martin Luther King, jr., Remembered 


President Stephen Joel Trachtenberg presents the university's Martin Luther King, Jr. Medal to GW 


student Roslyn La’Chele McCallister. 


Dorothy I. Height, president of the National 
Council of Negro Women and a leader in the 
struggle for civil rights, and Roslyn La’Chele 
McCallister, a master’s candidate in the School 
of Government and Business Administration, re- 
ceived the university’s 1989 Martin Luther King, 
Jr. Medals at George Washington’s January 16 
celebration in honor of King. President Stephen 
Joel Trachtenberg awarded the specially commis- 
sioned medals to the women in recognition of 
their outstanding service in the field of human 
rights. 

President of the National Council of Negro 
Women since 1957, Height has been cited as ‘‘an 
unflagging leader who works with faith and cour- 
age.” She has received wide recognition from 
local, state and national organizations for initiating 
numerous programs addressing social ills, such 
as hunger, malnutrition, illiteracy and substandard 
housing. Height was active in major civil and 
human rights events in the SOs and ’60s, working 
closely with Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., Roy 
Wilkins, Whitney Young, A. Philip Randolph 
and others. 


In accepting the award, Height said she did so 
‘ton behalf of the millions whose names will 
never be known” and praised the university’s 
“‘true commitment to the needs of society.”’ 

Roslyn McCallister, a 1987 magna cum laude 
graduate of Virginia Union University, is an 
SGBA master’s candidate majoring in Health 
Services Administration. A four-year Best Prod- 
ucts, Inc. Scholar, McCallister was cited by the 
United Negro College Fund for outstanding overall 
leadership excellence, selected as a Presidential 
Fellow Scholar and included on the National 
Dean’s List. 

Involved in a broad range of school and com- 
munity activities, she served as a legislative aide 
to Virginia State Senator Benjamin J. Lambert 
III, and as a member of the National Board of 
Directors for the NAACP. 

Upon receiving the medal, she declared that 
this was not her hour, but “‘the hour of the 
forefathers who cleared the land, who moved the 
rocks so that Martin could come forward, so that 
I can stand before you tonight like a flower that 
has blossomed.”’ 
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Special thanks to Jamie Freedman, who 
expertly guided this issue of GWTimes 
through the editorial process and into print 
in my absence. S.H. 


First Wednesday 
Lectures Conclude 


December 7 marked the end of an era for partic- 
ipants in the outstanding Wednesday lecture se- 
ries, sponsored by George Washington's Office 
of Alumni Relations. Following an excellent lec- 
ture on ‘‘The Biology of Aging’’ delivered by the 
university's newest vice president, Dr. L. Thomp- 
son Bowles, Alumni Relations Director Ron How- 
ard announced that the series was being discon- 
tinued. Howard encouraged D.C.-area alumni to 
take advantage of the many and varied constituent 
group activities that will continue to be scheduled 
regularly throughout the year. Above, Howard 
(left) and Bowles (right) are pictured with As- 
sistant Director of Alumni Relations Marie Steeves, 
who has coordinated the lecture series for the 
past several years. 


GW Announces $7 Million Scholarship 


Program for D.C. Students 


Fifty outstanding Washington, D.C., high school 
seniors will receive four-year scholarships to 
attend the George Washington University over 
the next decade, President Stephen Joel Trach- 
tenberg announced at the university’s January 16 
city-wide Celebration in Honor of Dr. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

Beginning in 1990 and continuing through the 
year 2000, the $7 million 21st Century D.C. 
Scholars Program will pay the cost of tuition, 
room and board, fees, textbooks and other aca- 
demic needs for 50 selected graduates of the D.C. 
public school system. The scholarship will average 
about $35,000 per year, or $140,000 per student. 

The new scholarship program, Trachtenberg 
said, ‘‘is George Washington’s latest contribution 
directly aimed at our nation’s most pressing 
problem.” That ‘‘ever worsening problem,” he 
pointed out, ‘‘is the life of those African-Amer- 
icans who have not gained a foothold that makes 
a good education and a good salary possible.” 

While crediting Martin Luther King’s leader- 
ship and posthumous influence on the elimination 
of *‘the grosser forms of racism’’ from our society, 


Trachtenberg emphasized the continuing need to 
expand educational opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans to insure the future and a strong national 
economy. 

The 21st Century D.C. Scholars Program, he 
said, seeks to bring minorities into the mainstream 
economy and build on King’s legacy. 

The new program followed by just over a month 
the announcement of a 10-year scholarship pro- 
gram through which the university will match, by 
up to $4,000, any Federal National Mortgage 
Association (Fannie Mae) Scholarship to a student 
from Washington’s Woodson High School who 
enrolls at George Washington. This is in addition 
to a preexisting scholarship program by which 
the university and The Washington Post provide 
similar scholarships to students at the District of 
Columbia’s Eastern High School. 

These George Washington University pro- 
grams, together with the Educational Opportunity 
Program (EOP), now in its 20th year, will provide 
more than $40 million in scholarship assistance 
to D.C. high school students over the next decade. 


Will the Real Stephen J. Trachtenberg 


Please Stand Up? 


One evening about 14 years ago, President 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg received an unusual 
telephone request in the Chicago hotel where he 
was staying. The caller wanted information about 
shoes. Since the caller affirmed that he did, in 
fact, want to speak to Stephen Trachtenberg, 
Trachtenberg listened politely. As soon as ‘they 
finished the conversation, Trachtenberg called the 
hotel operator and asked to be put through to 
Stephen Trachtenberg. *‘I think I just made a sale 
for you!’ he told the other Steve Trachtenberg. 

The namesakes never got a chance to meet that 
trip. But, fate obviously meant that they should. 
Shortly after Stephen Joel Trachtenberg’s as- 
sumption of the George Washington presidency 
last August, a junior psychology major named 
Ellen Trachtenberg contacted him. Her father, she 


HIE 


told the president, is Stephen Jay Trachtenberg— 
a partner in a company that designs and imports 
shoes. 

This past December, when Stephen Jay Trach- 
tenberg and his wife Joan, of Wynnewood, PA, 
a suburb of Philadelphia, came to pick up their 
daughter at the end of the fall semester, the two 
Steve Trachtenbergs finally got together, in the 
president’s office, to compare notes. As it turned 
out, Stephen Jay’s brother Drew graduated from 
the George Washington University in 1974, and 
served as editor of The Hatchet for two years. 
He encouraged Ellen to attend the university. 

And how do the Trachtenberg’s feel about their 
daughter’s education? ‘‘We couldn’t be happier 
with Ellen’s experience at George Washington,” 
they enthusiastically declared. 


President Stephen Joel Trachtenberg (right) and Stephen Jay Trachtenberg get to know each other, 
as GW student Ellen Trachtenberg, who brought the namesakes together, looks on. 
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“The Final Frontier” 


A keynote address by Carl Sagan, above, highlighted the public symposium portion of a conference 


held at GW in December. Not surprisingly, Sagan's topic—and the conference’ s—was the future of 


space exploration. Specifically, the sessions examined ways of increasing international cooperation 
in space activity during the next few years, and the delegates probed as well the potential pluses and 
minuses of that activity. Sponsored by GW's Space Policy Institute and Cornell University Professor 


Sagan's Planetary Society, the conference drew experts from around the world. 


GW Receives $1 Million Professorship Endowment 
from Conrail to Honor Crane 


The George Washington University has re- 
ceived a $1 million endowment gift from Con- 
solidated Rail Corporation (Conrail) of Philadel- 
phia. The endowment permanently establishes a 


Professorship of Engineering named in honor of 


L. Stanley Crane, retired Conrail chairman and 
chief executive officer, and vice chairman of the 
university’s Board of Trustees. 

“We are honored by Conrail’s decision to 


establish the L. Stanley Crane Professorship of 


Engineering at George Washington,” said Ste- 
phen Joel Trachtenberg, president of the univer- 
sity. “‘It is a most fitting tribute to an exceptional 
individual who has given many years of service 
to this university. We are delighted to have the 
endowment as a lasting way to honor his contri- 
butions.” 

A 1938 graduate of George Washington Uni- 
versity with a BS in engineering, Crane was 
named a university trustee in 1978 and elected 
vice chairman of the board in 1986. He also 
serves as chairman for the Committee on Financial 


Affairs and treasurer of the Campaign for George 
Washington. 

An active alumnus, Crane has served in a 
variety of other leadership positions, including 
chairman of the university’s Community Support 
Program, chairman of the 1980-81 Annual Fund 
and governing board member for the General 
Alumni Association. In 1978, the university pre- 
sented him with the Alumni Achievement Award. 

Conrail’s Chairman, President and Chief Ex- 
ecutive Officer Richard D. Sanborn, speaking on 
behalf of the corporation’s board of directors, said 
the endowment was established *‘to acknowledge 
Mr. Crane’s outstanding 51-year railroad industry 
career, and especially his unparalleled contribu- 
tions to the success of Conrail.” 


George Shultz Receives 
SGBA’s “Statesman of 
the Year” Award 


Former U.S. Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz received the second annual ‘‘Statesman of 
the Year’’ Award from the George Washington 
University School of Government and Business 
Administration Alumni Association in November. 

The award, designed to recognize and highlight 
an honoree’s government, business, academic and 


Bowles is Named Vice President for Medical Affairs 


Dr. L. Thompson Bowles has been appointed 
Vice President for Medical Affairs and Executive 
Dean of the George Washington University Med- 
ical Center. A member of the Medical Center 
faculty since 1970, Bowles served as dean of 
academic affairs for 12 years and as acting vice 
president for medical affairs for over a year before 
assuming his new post. 

In announcing his appointment, George Wash- 
ington University President Stephen Joel Trach- 
tenberg praised Bowles as ‘‘absolutely first-rate” 
and an ‘‘enthusiastic and dedicated professional 
with an exceptional grasp of the medical com- 
munity.” He stated, ‘‘I think we are most fortunate 
to have him, and I am excited about the prospects 
for the Medical Center.” 

A cardiothoracic surgeon, Bowles’ distin- 
guished pre-George Washington career included 
a stint in private practice in New York during the 
1960s and membership on the faculties of New 
York University, Baylor University Medical School 
and Cornell University Medical College. He also 
served as Director of Medical Education for 
Project HOPE and Director of the Division of 
Curriculum and Instruction for the Association of 
American Colleges. 

Bowles has received considerable recognition 
nationally for leadership and service to the medical 
profession. He is chair of the National Board of 
Medical Examiners, and in October he was in- 
ducted into the National Academy of Science; 
Institute of Medicine. The vice president was 
recently voted chairman-elect of the Council of 
Deans of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges. 

At George Washington, he serves as president 
of the University Health Plan and executive 
committee chair of the Governing Board of the 
Medical Faculty Associates. 

Bowles earned his AB degree in 1953 and his 
MD in 1957 from Duke University, where he was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He rounded out his 
education with an MS degree in 1964 and a PhD 
in 1971 from New York University. 


Dr. L. Thompson Bowles 


Hats Off to GW’s 
Four-Star General 


In the last issue of the GW Times, a feature 
on ‘‘Our Man at the White House,” Lt. Gen. 
Colin Powell, MBA ’71, left our readers won- 
dering *‘what next?” for this remarkable man. 
Ronald Reagan answered that question in Decem- 
ber, when he promoted his former national security 
adviser to a four-star general and nominated him 
to be the next chief of the U.S. Forces Command, 
one of the Army’s top military commands. Ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, Powell is widely 
thought to be a strong candidate for Army chief 
of staff in the near future. His friends and former 
classmates at GW will be eagerly tracking his rise 
to the top. 


“Campaign ’88: A Retrospective” 


personal accomplishments, was presented to him 
by Mr. Andrew Kolaitis, president of the SGBA 
Alumni Association. The accompanying citation 
praised Shultz’s *‘vision and leadership’’ over 18 
years of public service as Secretary of State, 
Secretary of Labor, Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget. 

The awards program and luncheon was hosted 
jointly by the SGBA Alumni Association and the 
George Washington University National Law Center 
Alumni. 


L. Stanley Crane 


The election may be over, but the campaign trail has just begun—at least for those George 
Washington University students who are completing their undergraduate degrees in Political 
Communication. The students helped produce a forum titled ‘‘Campaign '88: A Retrospective," which 
brought together some of the country’s top political consultants and journalists for a discussion of 
the short- and long-term effects of the 1988 presidential race. 

Above, panelists Judy Woodruff, chief Washington correspondent for the MacNeil/Lehrer News 
Hour (PBS), 1988 Bush Campaign consultant Paul Manafort (left) and political consultant Mark 
Siegel (right) enjoy one of the evening's lighter moments. 

Other panelists included Wall Street Journal Washington Bureau Chief Albert Hunt; Warren 
Mitofsky, director of the CBS Elections and Polling Unit and Eleanor Randolph of The Washington 
Post. Jarol B. Manheim, professor of communication and political science and director of the Political 
Communication Program, served as moderator. 
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he use of oral contraceptives may increase a 
woman’s risk of death from myocardial in- 
farction (heart damage), according to a recent 
study of more than 600 women nationwide. 
The risk among non-whites is four times as 
great as that among white females. 

In another study of 20,000 women, results indicate that 
there is a five-fold risk of pelvic inflammatory disease 
associated with long term use of an intrauterine device 
(IUD). 

These findings are the results of scientific studies con- 
ducted across the country as large-scale medical investi- 
gations. 

In the United States only a handful of centers specialize 
in the statistical coordination of multi-center, nationwide 
medical investigations. Of these, one of the largest is the 
Biostatistics Center at The George Washington University, 
a research facility of the Department of Statistics/Computer 
and Information Systems. 

The Biostatistics Center was estabished in 1972 to work 
hand-in-hand with scientists at the National Institutes of 
Health (NIH) and at colleges and universities. Its principal 
funding comes from two of the National Institutes of 
Health—the National Institute of Diabetes, Digestive and 
Kidney Diseases, and the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development. The Center also receives research 
funding from other government agencies and pharmaceutical 
companies. 

Statisticians at the Biostatistics Center have contributed 
to a number of advancements in statistical methods for the 
design and analysis of medical studies and are especially 
noted for their work in the areas of sample size evaluation, 
the analyses of longitudinal data and sequential analyses of 
emerging results. 

“From the beginning of a study we try to educate the 
participating scientists that everything they do from the 
initial design of the study to its completion will impact the 
Statistical analysis and quality of the final results,” says 
John M. Lachin, professor of statistics and director of the 
Biostatistics Center. ‘*Some of our studies involve extremely 
important medical questions, and we think it is vital to do 
the best job possible to answer those questions.” 

Lachin sees statistics as ‘ʻa tool required by scien- 
tists,” one that represents “‘the language of science.” 
In fact, he says, ‘Scientists cannot communicate 
their results to other scientists without using sta- 
tistics and statistical concepts.” 

Historically some of the major advances in 
statistical theory and methods have evolved 
because of the needs of science. Large medi- 
cal studies have become a proving ground 
for the most advanced statistical theory 
and methods. Participation in these stud- 
ies has provided the Biostatistics Cen- 
ter with a rich source of ideas for new 
developments in statistics. 

The Center becomes involved in medi- 
cal studies through two principal ave- 
nues. In investigator-initiated research, 
grant applications are usually submitted 
to the NIH by one or more physicians 
who decide that they want to do a large 
study in a particular area. The NIH does 
not solicit the study, but rather reviews it 
for scientific merit and determines if it mer- 
its a grant award from available funds. a 

“In order to conduct investigator-initiated re- ‘Y 
search, both strong clinical leadership and strong 
Statistical leadership are needed,” says Lachin. 
“*When scientists ask where to turn for statistical ex- 
pertise and assistance, we are the type of group to whom 
they are referred. If we are interested in the project sci- 
entifically, then we help write a grant application to the NIH.” 

The majority of the Center’s studies are investigator 
initiated. These studies usually involve 200 to 400 patients 
in approximately 12 to 24 clinical centers around the country. 
An individual investigator may be able to recruit only 10 
to 20 patients so it is necessary to involve many hospitals 
and clinics. 

“‘In a collaborative study, each clinical center must use 
the same step-by-step process to study the disease,”’ explains 
Lachin. ‘‘It takes a lot of statistical organization, and that 
is what we specialize in at the Center.” 

Responding to a Request for Proposals (RFP) is another 
way to get involved in NIH projects. First the NIH and its 
scientific advisors identify an area in which research is 
needed; they then allocate funds for the study and issue an 
RFP. 

If interested in the project, the Center prepares a proposal 


outlining its experience, qualifications and indicating how 
it would go about helping design, organize and analyze the 
study. Each proposal is reviewed by a professional in the 
field before the government awards the contract. 

**When we look at a project, we are principally interested 
in the scientific caliber of the study, not the mechanism of 
funding,’ stresses Lachin. ‘‘The Center was founded on 
the premise that if a member of the staff feels that a project 
is scientifically interesting, then he or she should have the 
opportunity to submit a proposal.”’ 


Lachin sees his role as director being the discussion of 


“the feasibility of the project with the principal investigator, 
and if it has merit, to let the staff go after it. I have a lot 
of confidence in the Center’s professional staff members 
and their abilities. They are encouraged to pick up the ball 
and run with it!” 

Lachin officially became director of the Center on July 
1, 1988, having been co-director since 1985. He shuttles 
back and forth between his teaching commitments on The 
George Washington University campus and the Center, 
which is located in Rockville, Md. Originally located in 
Bethesda, Md., near the NIH, the Center continued to grow 
and expand, so much so that it was necessary to find a 
larger, more affordable location. 

The Center has a staff of more than 70, which includes 
12 PhD and master’s-level statisticians. Lachin and Ray- 
mond Bain are associate research professors and teach 
classes at George Washington; all the other staff professors 
have research appointments. 

When a medical study is launched, there are three 
principal stages. First is the design of the study, followed 
by conduct and execution of the study and finally the 
reporting of the results or the actual publication of data. 
For scientifically demanding studies it is crucial that there 
be statistical input in all of the stages. 

The most common statistical consideration in designing 
a study is its size, or the num- 
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long a patient should be studied and how often procedures 
should be performed. 

‘‘Quality control and quality assurance are needed to 
make sure that the observations collected are of good 
quality,’’ says Lachin. **During the design stage we begin 
to work on the development of data forms, and the 
procedures for data management and computerization that 
will be used in the study.” 

During the execution phase, data must be collected and 
processed quickly. The data is sent to the Center either on 
paper or by computer linkage over telephone lines. The 


information is then added to the master files of the in-house 
computer system and immediately checked for errors. 
Notices are sent back to the clinics if corrections are needed. 

“In a typical study, the clinics may be performing as 
many as 50 laboratory tests at a patient visit,” explained 
Lachin. ‘*All of the tests must be quality controlled, whether 
that be serum cholesterol determination, or reading tissue 
biopsies, or reading X-rays.” 

Lachin says that once or twice a year the Center performs 
“‘in-depth analyses of the scientific outcomes of the study 
and the results are presented to a monitoring committee for 


PH eae he) 
Biostatistics Center director John M. Lachin looks over 
nationwide study results with (from left) Prof. Sarah Schles- 
selman, visiting Thai scholar Somrat Chanrit and graduate 
student/research assistant Lynda Green. 


their evaluation. This activity is one of the most exciting 
things we do. The problem of periodic analysis of emerging 
data poses a number of statistical problems, and it’s a 
challenge for the members of such committees to determine 
whether a study should be modified or stopped prema- 
turely.”” 

The final stage involves reporting the results. Before 
publication of the data, scientific conclusions must be 
reached by statistically analyzing the data and carefully 
interpreting the results. ‘‘In part, it is like a report card 
to show us how well we performed the study,” Lachin 
notes. 

Currently the Center is involved with 13 different 
studies. One of the largest involves a random- 
ized, multi-center clinical trial of 1,200 to 1,400 

patients at 28 clinical centers. This study, the 

Diabetes Control and Complication Trial 
(DCCT), is evaluating the relationship 

between blood glucose control and early 

microvascular complication of insulin- 
dependent diabetes. 

To execute a major project such as 
the DCCT, the researchers must recruit 
thousands of patients, and the process 
can take many years. For the DCCT, 
the Center is using an 800 number with 
a computerized answering system. Po- 
tential patients call the Center and an- 

swer questions by pressing the numbers 

of a touch-tone phone. If callers meet 

the standards of the study, they give their 
name and address and are sent the location 
of the nearest clinic. The project began to 

recruit and screen patients in 1982. Each 
patient will be followed medically for 
eight years until project completion in 1996. 

The Center also is conducting studies of hormone 
therapy or replacement in postmenopausal women, 

prenatal diagnosis procedures, the management of in- 
fants in neonatal intensive care units, treatment strate- 

gies for high risk pregnancies, and the short-term benefits 
and costs of ultrasound screening in low risk pregnan- 
cies. Another important project is long-term research into 
statistical methods for studies of chronic diseases. 

The ongoing studies performed by the Biostatistics Center 
yield information that enables health care professionals to 
continually evaluate the quality of medical service they 
provide. 

The information from such studies is used to set national 
health guidelines and policies as well as federal legislation. 
Study results may also reinforce warnings and advisories 
issued by federal agencies. 

Most important of all, the work of John Lachin and his 
dedicated team is helping to save lives. 


Stacy J. Kluckman formerly was a public information 
specialist with the Office of University Relations. 
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Look, Ma, I’m Back In School! 


You’ve been saying for years that you'd like to 
go back to school ... and on Saturday, April 
15, you'll be able to do just that! Choose from a 
variety of fascinating lectures by some of the best 
and brightest George Washington University fac- 
ulty. Alumni and guests may sign up for one 
session or stay for all three. No matter how many 
sessions you attend, the cost is only $10 per 
person. 

It’s easy to enroll in Alumni College: 

1. Fill out the registration form below and 
mail. 

2. On Saturday, April 15, stop by the regis- 
tration desk in the GW Room before going to 
class to confirm your attendance and to obtain 
class locations. 


See you in class! 


Alumni College Schedule 


8:30 a.m.—2:00 p.m. REGISTRATION 


801 22nd Street, N.W., (Smith Hall), ground 
floor 
Coffee and doughnuts available 


9:00 a.m.—10:30 a.m. SESSION I 

A. “Revolution in Diplomacy,’’ Maurice A. 
East, Dean, Elliott School of International 
Affairs 

B. “The Design of a Disaster Management 
Decision Support System for the American 
Red Cross,” John R. Harrald, Associate 
Professor, Administrative Sciences 


C. *‘*Supernova and You: Personal Aspects of 


the Supernova Phenomenon,” Herman H. 
Hobbs, Professor of Physics 

D. *‘Leadership: Slippery Concept, The Glue 
of Excellence,” Paul B. Malone, II, As- 
sistant Dean, School of Government and 
Business Administration 


11:00 a.m.—12:30 p.m. SESSION II 


E. ‘Bush vs. Dukakis: Measuring Voter Re- 
actions through Electronic Audience Re- 
sponse,” William C. Adams, Professor of 
Public Administration 

F. ‘‘Medical Ethics and Society,” Kurt J. 
Darr, Professor of Health Services Admin- 
istration and Health Care Sciences 


Presidential 
Inauguration Weekend 


Schedule of Events 


Friday, April 14 

9 am-10 pm 

Alumni Reunion Weekend activities 
honoring 5, 10, 25, 50-year classes 
3:30 pm 

Excellence in Student Life Awards, 
Dorothy Betts Marvin Theatre 


Saturday, April 15 


8:30 am 
Alumni College Registration, GW Room, 
Smith Hall of Art, Academic Center 


9 am-3:30 pm 


To all alumni and other members of the 


University family: 


G. 


‘‘American Space Policy Twenty Years 
After Apollo,” John M. Logsdon, Profes- 
sor of Political Science and International 
Affairs 

*“‘Contemporary Trends in the Islamic World 
and the West,’’ Seyyed Hossein Nasr, 
University Professor of Islamic Studies 


‘‘New Initiatives in Teacher Education,” 
Jay R. Shotel, Associate Dean, School of 
Education and Human Development 


“Geographical Interaction with Com- 
puters,” John L. Sibert, Associate Profes- 
sor of Engineering and Applied Science 


**Modern and Post-Modern Culture: Some 
Observations,’’ Margaret Soltan, Assistant 
Professor of English 

‘The Law School Admissions Game,”’ 


Robert Stanek, Assistant Dean for Admis- 
sions, National Law Center 


12:30 p.m.—2:00 p.m. LUNCH AND CAMPUS 


TOURS 


2:00 p.m.-3:30 p.m. SESSION III 


M. *“‘The Abilene Paradox: The Management 
of Agreement,” Jerry Harvey, Professor 
of Management Science 


N. ‘‘Survival of American Business,” John 


It is my pleasure on behalf of the Inaugural Com- 
mittee, the University’s Board of Trustees and the 


General Alumni Association to invite you to come to 
the campus and be a part of the formal inauguration 


ALUMNI COLLEGE 
Registration Form 


Please return before Friday, March 31, to: 


The George Washington University 


E. Rasmussen, Vice President, Generating 
Engineering and Construction Group, Po- 
tomac Electric Power Company; Doctor of 
Science in Construction Management, 1984 


‘Can Gorbachev Succeed?” Peter Red- 
daway, Professor of Political Science and 
International Affairs 


P. ‘On Taking Command: Leadership in a 
Time of Turbulence and Change,” Peter 
B. Vaill, Professor of Human Systems 


‘‘Putting the Constitution into Historical 
Context: Intellectual and Moral Visions of 
the Founders,’ Arthur Wilmarth, Associ- 
ate Professor of Law 


R. ‘‘Medical Ethics: A Growth Industry,” 
Harry E. Yeide, Jr., Professor of Religion 


3:30 p.m.-5:00 p.m. AFTER SCHOOL 


A Musical Showcase featuring brief perform- 
ances by members of the Department of Music. 
Cookies, conversation and comparing notes! 


Alumni College speakers represent the following 
schools of The George Washington University: 
Columbian College of Arts and Sciences, Elliott 
School of International Affairs, Graduate School 
of Arts and Sciences, The National Law Center, 
School of Engineering and Applied Science, School 
of Education and Human Development, School 
of Government and Business Administration 


Alumni House 


714 21st Street, N.W. 


of Stephen Joel Trachtenberg as the fifteenth president 


of The George Washington University. 

The Inauguration Ceremony will be Sunday, April 
16, at 1:30 p.m. On the preceding evening, Saturday, 
April 15, beginning at 9 p.m., the Inaugural Gala will 
be held. Both events are open to all alumni and friends 


Guest(s) 


Washington, D.C. 20052 
Name 
School/Year 
Address 
City State ZIP 
Telephone Home Business 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

of the University but admission is by ticket only. To | 

secure your tickets for either or both programs, please | 

send your request to The Inaugural Committee, The | 
George Washington University, Washington, DC 20052 

or call (202) 994-3030 before March 20. Requests will | 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Please indicate a first and second choice lecture for each session 
you wish to attend, using the letters (A,B,C, and so on) next to 
each topic and speaker above. If your first choice is full, we will 
then place you in your second choice. 


Alumni College lectures 
(complete list above) 


2 pm 
‘The Dining Room,’ Department of 


Theatre and Dance, Dorothy Betts Sample: 


Marvin Theatre be honored in the order received, space permitting. SESSION 1 À Ist. B 2nd 
: : pa A B x 
ee On this page you will find the complete listing of Participant #1 Participant #2 
Inaugural Gala, Marvin Center related activities to be held during Inauguration/ 
Alumni Reunion Weekend. I would encourage you ERIR IA 
Sunday, April 16 to take advantage of the Alumni College lectures and Ension i z e i e 
. . SESS 1 DEn o 4 ` < 
1:30 pm as many of the other programs as you can. This is a 2 
A è n = woe 1 3 
Inauguration of Stephen Joel unique opportunity for you to experience the excel- SESSION 2 —— hat 2nd Ist 2nd 
Trachtenberg, Smith Center ` lence of your University. SESSION 3 ile st end Ist 2nd 
Reception following Inauguration AU I look forward to seeing you on campus in April. ; ; an : 
Ceremony, Marvin Center SS If your party is larger than two persons, please xerox extra 
; \ copies of this form so that guests can indicate their lecture 
All Weekend N Cordially, choices. 
ae en NÝ Fee 
“President Stephen Joel Trachtenberg: AG FW) ae It I dlnr Please reserve space(s) in Alumni 
A New Era for the George Washington N College at $10 per person, whether I (we) 
i enroll in one, two or three sessions $ 


University,’’ Special Collections, 
Gelman Library 


Everett H. Bellows 

Trustee and Chair, Inaugural Committee Please reserve box lunch(s) 
(sandwich, salad, chips, dessert and 

beverage) at $6.00 per person $ 


Total $ 


Historic Exhibit, Colonnade Gallery, 
Marvin Center 


Annual Awards Show, Dimock Gallery, 


Lisner Auditorium made payable to 


Enclosed is my check for $ 
The George Washington University. 


Darrel C. Crain, Jr., Collection of ni = 
Official Presidential Inaugural Medals, rT 


= — 


First floor, Gelman Library 


Mi 
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Alumni in the News 


At the International Personnel Management As- 
sociation’s annual meeting in New Orleans, Thelma 
Hunt, BA ’24, PhD ’27, MD ’35, professor 
emeritus of psychology, was praised for her role 
in training a tremendous number of public per- 
sonnel directors who now hold important positions 
all over the United States. Nearly a thousand 
public officials, administrators and professional 
personnelists attended the five-day conference. 


Max Baer, EdD ’47, is the 1988 recipient of 
B'nai B’rith’s Julius Bisno Award for Professional 
Excellence. Baer, retired since 1977, was the 
founding director of B’nai B’rith’s Vocational 
Service Bureau and served for 29 years as inter- 
national director of the B’nai B’rith Youth Or- 
ganization. He continues to serve the organization 
as a consultant. 


Dr. Max Baer Gloria Golbert 


John A. Dimling Mary L. Sandy 


The 1988 Tswett Medal in chromatography and 
the 1989 Dal Nogare Chromatography Award 
went to Phyllis R. Brown, BS 744, a professor 
in the Department of Chemistry at the University 
of Rhode Island. Brown is recognized for her 
application of high performance liquid chroma- 
tography to biomedical studies. 


The Honolulu chapter of the American Marketing 
Association presented its first-ever ‘*‘Founder’s 
Award” to Edmund W.J. Faison, BA ’48, MA 
’50, PhD ’56. Faison, a marketing professor at 
the University of Hawaii and chair of East West 
Research Institute, has conducted more than 5,000 
market and consumer research studies in more 
than 50 countries during his 30-year career, 


Chet McCall, BA ’50, MA °54, PhD °57, was 
promoted to Professor of Research Methods in 
the Graduate School of Education and Psychology 
at Pepperdine University in Los Angeles. Earlier 
in his career, he was on the faculty of GW’s 
Department of Statistics. 


John Sporidis Ronald Deans 


J. Robert Clapp, Jr. Brian E. Dietz 


A Gift With an Option to Change Your Mind 


Here are some ideas for alumni and friends 
who would like to make gifts to the George 
Washington University now, but feel they can’t 
afford to give irrevocably any of their property. 
These three methods enable you to make the gift, 
while retaining the option to change your mind. 


—Name GW in your will. You'll have the right 
to alter it at any time; and, from a tax standpoint, 
your estate will be reduced by the value of property 
which goes to the university. 


—Name GW as the beneficiary of a life insur- 
ance policy. The university might be one of many 
beneficiaries or the only one. The policy might 
be one already in existence or one you’re planning 
to take out. You retain the policy and all rights 
to it, including the right to change your benefi- 
ciary. The amount received by the university is 
deductible from your estate for federal estate tax 


purposes. 


—Name GW as a “‘contingent’’ beneficiary in 
your will. Here you would specify that the uni- 
versity receive a portion of your estate only if 
another beneficiary dies before you. Again, you 
retain the right for life to change your plans. If 
your primary beneficiary does die before you, 
your estate would be entitled to claim a federal 
estate tax deduction for the full market value of 
the property conveyed to the university. 


The university does maintain a file of wills in 
which GW is named and welcomes receiving 
copies of such wills. If you're thinking about 
making a gift in one of the ways mentioned here, 
or by some other planned gift method, call or 
write Jerry Anderson, Director of Planned Giving, 
GW Development Office, Gelman Library, Suite 
701, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202)994-8715. 


Alumni Community Service Award 


June 30, 1989, is the last day to send in 


nominations for this year’s Alumni Community 


Service Award. Established in March 1987 by the Governing Board of the General Alumni 
Association, the annual award honors outstanding volunteer community service by George 


Washington University alumni. Nominations 


may be based on any type 


of alumni volunteer 


community service, including service to public institutions like schoois, hospitals and prisons; 


to youth organizations like scouts and 4-H; and to fraternal, religious and c 


table organizations. 


Letters of nomination and supporting material should be directed to the Alumni Service 


Awards Committee, Community Service Award, Alumni House, The 


Washington 


University, Washington, D.C. 20052. For further information, call (202) ao. 
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Two George Washington graduates have been 
elected to the board of governors of the North 
Carolina Academy of Trial Lawyers. They are 
Donald Beskind, BA *69, and Adam Stein, JD 
’67. Beskind, a partner in the law firm of Beskind 
and Rudolf, specializes in personal injury, medical 
negligence and civil litigation. Stein, a partner in 
the firm of Ferguson, Stein, Watt, Wallas and 
Adkins, specializes in medical negligence, crim- 
inal defense, appeals and civil rights. 


Vincent T. DeVita, Jr., MD ’61, has been 
named chief physician at Memorial-Sloan Ketter- 
ing Cancer Center in New York. DeVita, who 
served as director of the National Cancer Institute 
(the largest institute of the National Institutes of 
Health) since 1975, is widely recognized as one 
of the most influential figures in American medical 
research. He received a GW Distinguished Alumni 
Achievement Award in 1983. 


Chandrakant P. Dodhia, BCE °64, director of 
the Dodhia Group of Companies in Nairobi, 
Kenya, has been appointed a member of the 
American Biographical Institute Research Asso- 
ciation’s Board of Governors. 


Gloria Golbert, BA °62, recently went ‘‘Down 
Under’’ on a three-week lecture tour. The self- 
employed lecturer and seminar organizer pre- 
sented workshops on communication skills in nine 
Australian cities. 


Peter B. Hoffman, JD 67, has been named the 
first regional director of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board’s new regional office in Hartford, 
Conn. Hoffman, who served as officer-in-charge 
of the Hartford office since 1979, will be respon 
sible for processing unfair labor practice charges 
and representation cases in Connecticut. 


The architectural and engineering firm of Hen- 
ningson, Durham & Richardson has appointed 
John Sporidis, MEA ’67, as vice president. 
Sporidis has been with the company for four 
years. 


Amoco Corporation’s new assistant general coun- 
sel is Robert D. Agdern, JD °75. During his 14 
years with the corporation, Agdern has served as 
an attorney in the international division and as 
Amoco Chemical Company’s regional attorney 
for Europe, based in Geneva, Switzerland. 


As the new director of government relations for 
The Chlorine Institute in Washington, Diane 
Roberts Brown, MBA °79, oversees activities 
in the federal regulatory, legislative and executive 
areas of government. Previously, she served as 
assistant vice president of government affairs for 
Chicago-based IC industries. 


The Commander’s Cross of the Order of Merit of 
the Federal Republic of Germany was awarded 
to Francis M. Cevasco, MS °70, in recognition 
of his efforts in furthering German-American 
armaments cooperation. Cevasco serves as as- 
sistant deputy under-secretary of defense for NATO 
and European Affairs. 


Robert E. Cook, MBA °70, received the 1988 
High Tech Entrepeneur Award from the account- 
ing and consulting firm of Peat, Marwick, Main 
& Co. The award honors individuals who have 
contributed significantly to the advancement of 
high technology business in the greater Washing- 
ton area. Cook is the founder of VM Software, 
Inc., in Falls Church. 


Pace University’s Kenan Award for Teaching 
Excellence went to Carl Crego, MBA ’74, DBA 
*80, an assistant professor of finance. Crego has 
been teaching at Pace since 1985. 


Ronald Deans, MS °76, was recently honored 
as the Southern Truck Dealer of the Year. The 
Rocky Mount, N.C., native retired as an Air 
Force Colonel from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense in 1982 and became president of Service 
Sales, Inc. 


The new executive vice president and group 
director of marketing for Neilsen Media Research 
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In Memoriam 


Jack B. Davis, AA 35, JD °39, June 26, 
Arlington, Va. 

Harry Friedman, JD 24, July 12, Washington, 
D.C. 

Anne Schmidt Gatch, MBA °78, April 28, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Richard F. Generelly, LLB °53, May 26, 
Washington, D.C. 

Thomas W. Guiner, JD ’50, LLM °53, June 10, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Todd Patrick Harrington, JD °86, June 18, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 

Chaz M. Holland, MA ’63, May 2, 
Morgantown, W.V. 

Naomi M. Kanof, BA "31, MD °34, June 26, 
Washington, D.C. 

Elsa R. Kaufmann, JD °65, July 19, Chevy 
Chase, Md. 

Howard Kennedy, LLB °35, July 2, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Sandra Spivak Kransdorf, AB °60, June 9, 
Concord, Ma. 

Evan LeRoy Krogh, LLM °41, June 7, 
McLean, Va. 

Wilbur W. Langtry, Jr., LLB °37, April 17, 
Albany, Ga. 

Jason P. Law, MA °65, April 20, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


William Licklider, BA ’30, May 5, Summit, 
N.J. 

Newton N. Lovewell, LLB °31, July 19, 
Annandale, Va. 

Donn R. Marston, LLB °59, March 31, 
Arlington, Va. 

James W. McDade, JD °54, May 29, 
Washington, D.C. 

Herbert H. Murray, BME °48, July 6, 
Huntsville, Ala. 

Arthur G. Nichols, Jr., LLB °25, July 4, 
Washington, D.C. 

Thomas A. O'Halloran, BEE °35, May 31, 
Viewtown, Va. 

Henrietta B. Oppenheimer, BA °21, April 9, 
Rockville, Md. 

Janet E. Ragatz, BA °46, MA °47, June 27, 
Hingham, Mass. 

Kenneth R. Randle, BS °75, MBA °76, June 
27, Manassas, Va. 

Benjamin G. Reeves, LLM °82, June 1, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

Robert V. Ridpath, LLB °50, April 15, 
Bedford, Ma. 

Clyde W. Sautters, MS °66, April 25, Falls 
Church, Va. 

Charles Trilling, MA °34, May 10, San 
Francisco, Calif, 


Barnard T. Welsh, LLM °57, June 9, 
Rockville, Md. 
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Schirin H. Fathi 


Mary Moore John O. Sands 


Neal J. Sweeney Ann L. Wolf 


in New York is John A. Dimling, JD °77. 
Dimling joined the well-known company, which 
provides data on television audiences, in August 
1985. 


Assistant Secretary of Defense Grant S. Green, 
Jr., MSA °79, has been elected a member of the 
USO World Board of Governors. Green, who 
enjoyed a 22-year military career, recently held 
the position of executive secretary for the National 
Security Council. 


Eugene Grembowski, MBA °72, is featured in 
the 21st edition of Who's Who in the West. 
Grembowski is the corporate fleet manager for 
Farmers Insurance Group in Los Angeles. 


After three decades of naval service, Rear Adm. 
Benjamin T. Hacker, MSA °’78, has retired from 
military life and accepted a position with United 
Services Automobile Association, headquartered 
in San Antonio, Texas. 


The new assistant treasurer of the Armstrong Tire 
Company, a subsidiary of Pirelli S.P.A., is Mare 
W. Halpert, MBA °79. 


Sun Industries, America’s largest manufacturer 
of tanning equipment and supplies, has named 
Ferdinand A. Hauslein, Jr., MBA 72, presi- 
dent. Hauslein will also continue to serve as the 
company’s chief executive officer. 


Roanoke College in Salem, Va., has appointed 
Michael A. Heller, MA ’76, assistant professor 
of English. 


Carol Herz, BA ’77, MAE ’82, received the 
University of California at Santa Barbara's **Mar- 
garet T. Getman Service to Students Award.” 
Herz is the school’s assistant director of housing. 


Robert Lehrman, JD °76, a contemporary art 
collector and general counsel of the Lehrco Corp., 
Washington, D.C., has been elected to the Board 
of Trustees of the Smithsonian’s Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden. 


The new assistant vice president of the United 
States Fidelity and Guaranty Company's Data 
Processing Department is Thomas B. Lonegro, 
MSA ’74. Previously, he was manager for ap- 
plications systems development at Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation for over 20 years. 


Kenneth D. Morris, MBA ’71, JD ’72, secretary 
and general counsel of Nor-Am Chemical Com- 
pany in Delaware, is featured in the 22nd edition 
of Who's Who in the East and in the 2nd edition 
of Who's Who of Emerging Leaders in America. 
Morris was recently appointed to the permanent 
panel of arbitrators of the American Arbitration 
Association. 


The new assistant to the vice president for aca- 
demic affairs at the University of Maryland, 
College Park, is Gail Orgelfinger, BA ’72. 


As part of NASA’s Professional Development 
Program, Mary L. Sandy, MPA ’77, head of 
the Office of Public Services at NASA’s Langley 
Research Center, is spending a year at the Office 
of the Associate Administrator for Communica- 
tions at NASA Headquarters in Washington. 


Former New York teacher Neil E. Sterrer, MA 
*70, now owns and operates Sterrer Realty, Inc., 
in Long Beach, Long Island. 


Gregory C. Yadley, JD ’75, has been appointed 
secretary/treasurer of the Business Law Section 
of the Florida Bar. A partner in the Tampa regional 
law offices of Dykema Gossett, Yadley specializes 
in corporate, banking and securities law. 


Goldberg, Zoino & Associates, Inc., a geotechn- 
ical-geohydrological consulting firm, has pro- 
moted John J. Balco, MS ’85, to an associate. 
Balco serves as operational manager of the firm’s 
environmental services division. 


John A. Becka, MBA ’80, has been named vice 
president for finance of Litton Industries Elec- 
tronic Warfare Systems Group in Washington. 


The new administrator of Mount Elizabeth Hos- 
pital in Singapore is J. Robert Clapp, Jr., MHS 
*83. He previously served as associate adminis- 
trator of the regional hospital and as assistant 
administrator of the Subang Jaya Medical Center 
in Malaysia. 


As the new vice president of clinical services at 
Holy Cross Hospital of Silver Spring, Brian E. 
Dietz, MHC °80, is responsible for the 442-bed 
facility’s clinical and administrative services de- 
partments. 


G. Michael Epperson, MA ’87, is now a partner 
in the Washington office of the law firm Bell, 
Boyd and Lloyd. Epperson, who joined the firm 
in 1981, specializes in the formation and trans- 
actions of closely-held businesses and trade as- 
sociations. 


Schirin Hildegard Fathi, MA °83, is off to 
Amman for two years to carry out PhD research 
on tribal elites in Jordan and their role in policy- 
making. The German citizen was the only woman 
among 200 applicants to be awarded a full PhD 
scholarship by the SPD academic and research 
foundation. 


The new vice president of marketing for the 
Syracuse Export-Import Company, Inc. (Syrex) 
is Paul Genecco, BBA ’87, who previously served 
as the company’s marketing representative. Syr- 
ex’s founder and president is Laurens Dorsey, 
MA ’64. 


The International Development Research Center 
of Canada has awarded a research grant to Maneno 
J.J. Katyega, MS °84, to study the development 
of small-scale biomass power plants in Tanzania, 
Kenya, Zimbabwe, the Philippines and Brazil. 
Katyega currently serves as chief technical engi- 
neer for the Tanzania Electric Supply Company. 


Mary Martell, LLM ’86, and John Biasucci 
have formed the Washington law firm Biasucci 
& Martell, specializing in mortgage banking. 


Korean Alumni Keep GW Spirit Alive 


The Hyatt Regency in Seoul, Korea, was the site of a spirited gathering of more than 200 George 
Washington University Korean alumni in the fall. The university enjoys tremendous status in Korea, 
where alumni wear their George Washington degrees ‘‘like a badge of honor,” according to Joseph 
Greenberg, professor of higher education, who spent his fall sabbatical in Korea. In a recent letter to 
President Trachtenberg, Greenberg described the alumni group’s office as ‘‘a hotbed of activity. . . 
Our Korean alumni love the university, and are active in their attempts to solidify their alumni chapter 


and keep it growing.” 


Other recent events have included a reception for Phillip Grub, GW’s Aryamehr Professor of 
Multinational Management; a seminar with Greenberg; and an end-of-the-year party. 
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Dr. Chung, Chu Yong, honorary chairman of GW’s Korean alumni club, welcomes an 
enthusiastic crowd to the group’s reception. Chung, who received an honorary degree from 
the university, donated office space in the Hyundai Building to serve as the group's 


headquarters. 


A new associate with the Washington law firm of 
Nixon, Hargrave, Devans and Doyle is Francisco 
Montero, JD 86. 


As the new senior vice president of the Treasury 
Divison of American Security Bank, Mary L. 
Moore, MBA ’81, is responsible for directing 
the bank’s strategic planning process. 


Washington attorney Nancy Ofte-Gibson, JD 
*85, is serving a three-year term on the Washington 
Metropolitan Area Corporate Counsel Associa- 
tion’s Board of Directors. She works as corporate 
counsel for the law firm of Booz, Allen and 
Hamilton, Inc. 


As chief archaeologist at Mount Vernon, George 
Washington’s historic home in Virginia, Dennis 
J. Pogue, MA ’81, is responsible for the site’s 
recently established, permanent archaeology de- 
partment. 


The new director of Colonial Williamsburg’s 
collections division is John O. Sands, PhD ’80. 
Sands joined Colonial Williamsburg in 1986 as 
manager of administration. 


Suzanne Stanker, BBA ’83, is marketing man- 
ager for US Healthcare (HMO of Pennsylvania/ 
New Jersey), the fourth largest health maintenance 
organization in the country. 


Atlanta attorney Neal J. Sweeney, JD °82, is 
now a partner in Smith, Currie & Hancock, which 
specializes in construction law, employment law 
and government contracts. 


Fidelity Bank in Philadelphia has appointed Ann 
L. Wolf, MBA °84, as audit officer. Wolf joined 
the bank in 1986. 


And what about you? Your news about career! 
professional accomplishments is what makes this 
the best-read section in GWTimes. Please send 
your news—and a black and white photo you can 
spare—to GWTimes, Office of University Rela- 
tions, GW, 705 Gelman Library, Washington, 
D.C. 20052. We often have a several-month 
backlog, but please be patient; we will do our 
best to include everyone who takes the time to 
write! 


“Basic Science Research’’ 
continued from page | 


taken seriously by the scholars actually involved. 
Right now, American universities have created 
hundreds of ‘‘core curricula,” intended to give 
undergraduates a common base of knowledge and 
awareness. Virtually all of these curricula are 
under serious challenge because their intellectual 
roots are so uncertain. They, too, may join the 
ranks of former bright ideas that only failed when 
it came to actual practice. 

For the George Washington University to suc- 
ceed where so many others have failed will require 
a truly extraordinary degree of commitment by 
those whose futures are bound up with it. For the 
first time in history, what goes on intramurally— 
inside the ‘‘walls’’ of higher education—has 
become of great interest and intense concern to 
the majority of Americans. They, in turn, are 
becoming better and better informed about the 
realities that govern life inside the schools to 
which they are sending or hope to send their 
children. 

Like it or not, our walls have crumbled as our 
tuitions have risen. We now find ourselves under 
constant scrutiny. We are getting used to serving 
as the subjects of legislative discussion, executive 
criticism, and even popular movies. We need to 
behave accordingly—to make our internal decisions 
whether they take an individual or a group form, 
with the awareness that the world is watching. 

And we need our researchers in basic science 
at the Medical Center and their colleagues in other 
schools, disciplines and departments of the uni- 
versity to develop a shared curricular and intel- 
lectual atmosphere, one that will make it clear to 
all of those outside our walls that what is going ~ 
on inside—at least at The George Washington 
University—makes good and often excellent sense. 

When a bandwagon like that gets underway, it 
will signify George Washington's coming of age 
as a major force in American higher education 
and especially in the area of research in the basic 
sciences. Our mission and our commitment are 
clear. Now we must redouble our efforts to turn 
the goals into reality. 
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FEBRUARY 


9-March 2 

: ographs by Jeffrey 

anic and Watercolors by 
as H. Te Dimock 


MARCH 


3,5 

GW Opera Theatre, Marvin 
The March 3rd at 8 pm, 
Sth at 2 pm. Tickets 
n, 994-6245 


ities 


Opp 
nt Relations, 
$60. Registration 


information, 994-7216 
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and informat 
994-6245 
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Columbian College Alumni 
1 Capitol Hill 

, Mansfield Room, 


Tickets and infor 
994-6130 


Exhibition, Dimock C ; 
2 Reception: March 
pm. Informa 
5 


. ‘Careers for Legal 
Assistants,” 7:30-9 pm 
Reservations, 994-7095. 


Washington, DC 20052 
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The George Washington University 


APRIL 


4 

University Singers, Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm, free 
Information, 994-6245 


6 

A Paraguayan Evening at 
Ardel ( leries, 1712 21st 
Street, N.W., 6-8 pm, $10; 
nsored by the Columbian 
ge Alumni Association 
aguayan 

ador and Cultural 
Attache. Tickets and 

ation, 994-6130 


i Awards Show, 
Dimock Gallery, Opening 


Reception: April 6th, 5-7 pm 


14-16 
Alumni Reunion Weekend 

(see pé ) for complete list 
of acti 


15 

Inaugural Gala, Marvin 
Center, 9 pm. Black tie 
optional. Tickets and 
information, 994-3030. 


16 

Inauguration of President 
Stephen Joel Trachtenberg, 
smith Center, 1:30 pm. 
Tickets and information, 
994-3030 


ibian College Alumni 
ciation Brunch and 


ery, 11 am, $10. Tickets 
and information, 994-6130. 


20 
D.C. Chapter Alumni 


Luncheon. Information, 
994-6420 


23 
GW Community Orchestra, 


Marvin Theatre, 8 pm, free 
Information, 994-6245 


26 

Columbian College Faculty- 
Alumni Luncheon, The 
George Washington University 
Club, 12 pm, $15. Tickets 
and information, 994-6130 


LALL 


29 

GW Troubadors, Marvin 
Theatre, 8 pm. Tickets and 
information, 994-6245. 


MAY 


4 

Official introduction of 
CCEW’s new Desktop 
Publishing Certificate Program 
beginning in Fall 1989, 6:30 
pm. Reservations and 
information, 994-7273. 


4-25 
Spring MFA Thesis Candidate 
Art Show, Dimock Gallery. 


17-20 

Emergency Medicine: Pitfalls 
and Pearls, Omni Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., 
sponsored by the Department 
of Emergency Medicine. For 
information, contact the Office 
of Continuing Medical 
Education, 994-4285. 


31 

Columbian College Alumni 
Association and Elliott School 
of International Affairs 
Alumni Association joint 
reception, Museum of Modern 
Art of Latin America in the 
Organization of American 
States, 6-8 pm, $20. Tickets 
and information, 994-6130. 
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